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better food and accommodation under the Red Ensign in order
to retain British crews, it also contained clauses compelling
foreign ships using British ports to conform in some respects to
British standards. Similarly the Patents Act introduced a much-
needed provision compelling patentees to work their patents in
the United Kingdom within three years. But these features really
stood on their own merits, and did not imply in their author any
conversion to fiscal protection. Other striking achievements of
Lloyd George were his act (1906) for taking (for the first time in
Britain) a Census of Production, and his settlement (in 1907) of
a dispute between the railway companies and the Amalgamated
Society of Railway Servants, in which the country had been
threatened for the first time with a general railway strike. He
followed up the latter early in 1908 by settling a strike of 30,000
shipyard engineers on the north-east coast. But perhaps his
greatest feat was the act setting up a single Port of London
Authority to amalgamate and supersede the chaos of private
dock companies and wharfingers, which till then rendered impos-
sible any planned development of England's greatest port. This
had been recommended by a Royal Commission in 1902; but
the task of treaty-making between the multitude of interested
parties had frightened the conservatives away. Lloyd George,
who here, as in the labour disputes, revealed rare gifts for negotia-
tion, cleansed the Augean stable and provided London, none too
soon, with an administration capable of bringing her abreast of
the great improvements planned or executed about this time in
such rival ports as Hamburg, Antwerp, and Rotterdam. The
bill did not actually pass parliament till 1908, when he had been
succeeded at the board by Churchill. The under-secretary,
H. E. Kearley, also took a large part in it, and became chairman
of the new body as Lord Devonport.
The other most active minister was Haldane.1 His Territorial
and Reserve Forces Act, 1907, was the legislative part of a great
scheme of army reform extending over several years. Possessing
a special knowledge of German institutions, he brought it to bear
with far-reaching results on the war office. His most important
step was the creation (by special Army Order) of a general staff.
1 B. 1856; educated at Edinburgh Academy, Edinburgh University, and also
Gottingen University; made a special study of Hegel and translated Schopenlaauer
(1883-6). Barrister, 1879; M.P., 1885; Q..C., 1890; secretary for war, 1905-12;
viscount, 1911; lord chancellor, 1912-15 and 1924; d. 1928.